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V.— HIEREMIAS DE MONTAGNONE AND CATULLUS. 

The source of the citations made from Catullus by Hieremias 
Iudex de Montagnone of Padua in his Compendium moralium 
notabilium has never been determined. Since de Montagnone 
died about 1300, these citations, seven in number, not only ante- 
date by at least seventy-five years our earliest dated manuscript 
of Catullus, the codex Sangermanensis (1375) — the Oxoniensis is 
assigned to about the same period — but also possibly the dis- 
covery of the codex Veronensis, now lost, which seems to have 
come to light before 1323; cf. the well-known epigram on the 
discovery of V by Benvenuto de Campesani who died about 
1323. 1 The determination of this source is therefore of great 
importance, particularly if it can be shown to be different from 
the tradition (V) from which all our complete manuscripts of 
Catullus are descended. In this case additional light would be 
thrown on the Catullian corpus before the fourteenth century. 2 

The citations, as they appear in the Venice edition of the 
Compendium (1505), are printed with variants from three manu- 
scripts now in England by Ellis, Prolegomena to Catullus (1878), 
pp. 9-1 1. All save one, LI 15-16, had been already printed by 

1 See Schulze's Prolegom. in the second edition of Catullus by Baehrens, 
Leipsic, 1893, p. 8. 

2 Ellis prints in his Prolegom., p. 9, note, the account of de Montagnone 
given by Scardeonius, De Antiquitate Urbis Patavii, p. 255, ed. Basil, 1560, 
from which I make the following extracts: Fuit is lure consultus excellens, 
et ob id Iudex appellatus . . . Atqui videtur is, praeter Iuris studium, morali 
quoque philosophiae, et sacris litteris, multam opera dedisse, infinitaeque 
prope modum lectionis fuisse, ac literarum omnis generis admodum studiosus. 
Nam discurrens per disciplinas omnes, quicquid de moribus praeclarum a 
quovis scriptore, sive sacro, sive profano, dictum est, in unum veluti acervum 
congessit, collectisque undecunque a plusquam centum auditoribus idoneis 
sententiis ad reformandos hominum mores, opus admodum fructuosum et 
utile, studio suo sed alieno labore cotexuit : quo quidem iudicis in modum 
per capita rerum singula quaeque notatu digna excerpta, in egregium satisque 
iustum volumen accurate redegit. Quod quidem postea cum imprimeretur, 
epitoam (sic) sapientiae a librariis impressoribus nuncupatum est, et ab iisdem 
in vul<*us editum et publicatu, et per universum orbem difFusum. Obiit autem 
Hieremias anno ab incarnatione Dom. circiter M.CCC. 
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R. Peiper 1 from three Breslau manuscripts in 1875. They are 
also printed by Schulze, Prolegom., pp. 8-9, but not so fully. 
I arrange them in the order of the capitula 2 or libri as cited by 
de Montagnone, printing in full the variants of the six manu- 
scripts used, in addition to the Venice edition, by Ellis and 
Peiper. For convenience these manuscripts are denoted as 
follows : A = Add. Mss. Brit. Mus. 22, 801 ; B = Bodl. Misc. 
186; C = Nov. Coll. 100; D = IF 129 Breslau konigl. Bibl. 
(Peiper's a); E = IF 246 Breslau konigl. Bibl. (Peiper's b) ; 
F = IV F 50 Breslau konigl. (Peiper's c). A is apparently the 
best of Ellis's manuscripts, and D is said by Peiper to be the best 
of those in Breslau. All are full of errors and apparently those 
used by the Venice edition of the Compendium were little better. 

Hieremias de Montagnone, Compendium moralium notabilium, 
ed. Ven. 1505. 

Pars I, lib. Ill, rubr. 8. Catulus P5. Omnes fallimur : neque 
est quisquam quem non in aliqua re videre suffectu possis : suus 
cuique attributus est error. ( = Catullus XXII 18-20, lacking 
nimirum idem at the beginning.) 

Var. lect. li. V A in V B c. V C c. 7 DEF ome (omnes) 
A nee (neque) DEF qui DEF de or 6e (re) A suffonum 
DEF posses A atque (cuique) A. 

IIII, III 8. Catullus c. 5. risu inepto res ineptior nulla est 
(=XXXVIIII 16, omitting nam). 

Var. lect. c. 7 DEF inepcior A. 

Ill, IIII 8. Catullus c. 5. Ocium et reges et beata per odit 
urbes. (=LI 15-16). 

Var. lect. Catullus c. V B li. V C ocium et om. B et om. C 
prius et beatas perodit A redditur B reddidit C. (This citation 
was omitted by Peiper's manuscripts or overlooked by Peiper 
himself). 

IIII, V, II. Catullus c. 8. nulla viro iuranti femina credat nulla 
viri speret sermones esse fideles quis dum aliquid cupiens animus 

1 R. Peiper, Q. Valerius Catullus. Beitrage zur Kritik seiner Gedichte. 
Breslau, 1875, pp. 20, 21. The earliest mention of the citations was made by 
Ingram Bywater, who in 1870 pointed out four of them to Ellis, cf. Ellis, 
Praefatio (large ed.), p. 16. 

4 Capitulum, not caput, seems to be the word abbreviated by c. or ca. in the 
Compendium, for in the last citation the full word occurs. The makers of 
the Venice edition may have merely inferred this from the abbreviations in 
their manuscripts. 
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pgessit adipisci nil metuunt iurare nil promittere parcunt sed 
simul ac cupide mentis saciata libido est dicta nihil metuere nihil 
periuria curant. (=LXIIII 143-148, omitting Nunc iam). 

Var. lect. Catulo c. 8 A. Catulus c. VIII BC. Catulus c. 8 
DEF nulla e B I C iuranti iuranti C credet E cred' F speret 
sermones speret esse C qui DE quisABCF aliquisCF capiens 
F pregessit ABDE pgrossit F apisci A aspici DEF et ipsi B 
(animus) ipsi C metuuF (iurare) ipsi C promictereA percuntC 
silatA (i. e., simul atque) sumitacB sumitatC sociataADEF 
libido odd. A nichil .... nichil ABDEF (nisi setnel nihil B) 
perniciosa (periuria) EF. 

II, I 5. Catullus c. 9 ne nimium simus stultorum more molesti 
(=LXVIIIi 3 7). 

Var. lect. Catullus ca. 9 B et sic fere AC c. nono EF 
nimirum E scimus EF moleste F. 

III, VI 3. Catullus poeta c. 9 Estne novis nuptiis odio venus 
atque parentum. Frustrantur falsis gaudia lachrymulis (= LXVI 
15-16). 

Var. lect. Catullus poeta c. IX. B c. 4. C nuptis DEF estque 
EF nuptiis EF (nupciis C) odit C frustratur B falsis om. C 
lacrimulis (lacrimilis B) DEF. 

IIII, V, II. Capitulo ii et pe. difficile est longum subito 
deponere amorem (=LXXVI 15-16). 

Var. lect. idem c. xi et pe. BC c. 12 A c. ii et pit' F c. 12 et 
pult' DE. 

Three suggestions as to the source of these citations have been 
made. Ingram By water, whose view is given by Ellis (Prolegom. 
pp. n-12), and Baehrens (Prolegom. to Vol. I, p. 58) believed 
that they were taken from a florilegium arranged according to 
subject matter into chapters or books. With this view B. 
Schmidt (Prolegom. p. 98) and Schulze agree, but Ellis, rightly 
as it seems to me, demurs. He points out that the order of the 
citations follows the order of the poems in our manuscripts, 
which would be very improbable in a collection of excerpts 
arranged by content. He adds that we have no other trace of 
such a florilegium — a purely negative argument. According to 
Ellis's own view, which we may consider second in order, the 
citations were made from the codex Veronensis itself, and de 
Montagnone himself added the peculiar arrangement by capitula 
or libri because the manuscript had no numbered poems. Ellis 
finds support for this view in a pair of common errors which 
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exist, as he thinks, both in our manuscripts of Catullus 
(descendants of V) 1 and in de Montagnone's excerpts. I shall 
discuss these two supposed errors below, but it may be remarked 
here that this point can hardly affect the question one way or the 
other, since the source, whether V or not, could have got these 
errors from some earlier complete manuscript; i. e., we have no 
means of determining the age of these corruptions. 

Neither Ellis nor Schulze seems to consider seriously the third 
possibility, to which both allude, that de Montagnone may have 
used a complete manuscript different from V — and yet this 
solution of the problem seems to me to have much in its favor. 
Peiper has considered this possibility more carefully. He says, 
"Aus der art wie der compilator die gedichte citirt, mbge man 
nicht zu viel schliessen. Wie er sich den Tobias des Matthaeus 
Vindocinensis in capitel geteilt hat zum zweck bequemerer anfiihr- 
ung so hat er es auch hier gethan. Es nimmt allerdings 
wunder, dass das gedicht c. LXVIII b dem 9, c. LXXVII [read 
LXXVI] schon dem 12 capitel zugeschrieben wird, und die 
wenigen kurzen gedichte die dazwischen liegen, zwei ganze 
capitel fiillen sollen. Das zeigt aber eben, dass nicht Jeremias 
selbst die eintheilung vorgenommen, sondern, dass er hochstens 
rubriken die er vorfand, numerirt hat. Sein codex miisste dann 
allerdings sehr stark in dieser beziehung von den uns bekannten 
abgewichen sein ". Peiper notes the difficulty of finding rubrics 
(he means titles) % in our manuscripts between de Montagnone's 
9 (= c. LXVIII) and i2 3 (=c. LXXVI), for our manuscripts 
give titles to only two poems, LXVIII and LXXII, but he says 
nothing of the greater difficulty, the impossibility indeed, of 
explaining on this theory why de Montagnone should have 
grouped the first sixty-eight poems under only nine numbers 
and then used 10, 11, 12 on the next eight. But the theory that 
his numerical grouping has anything to do with the titles of the 
poems is not only improbable, but must now be abandoned 

1 After R. Peiper, 1. c, p. 20 f. Ellis did not express this view so clearly in 
1878, but he says in his recent Oxford text (1904), Praefat. V., Ex hoc codice 
[i. e. V] . . . creditur versus aliquot intulisse . . de Montagnone. 

8 Peiper continues : freilich gibt Schwabe von LXVIIII bis LXXVI nur 
soviel rubriken als wir brauchen, bei LXVIIII selbst "in Rufum", bei 
LXXII " ad Lesbiam", womit wir c. 10 und 11 des Jeremias beginnen lassen. 
kSnnten, etc. 

'See p. 192 for the probable incorrectness of this figure 12. 
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because we do not know how many titles V had. In fact, every- 
thing tends to show that very few of the titles in our manuscripts 
beginning with G (1375) go back lo V. They are, as Peiper 
recognizes, usually figments made up from the poems by the 
later scribes, and those which possibly existed in V are much 
fewer than Peiper in 1875 could know. 1 

Thus neither Peiper nor Ellis makes it probable that V was de 
Montagnone's source, and indeed if V had numerical divisions of 
any sort, we should have some trace of the fact in our manuscripts, 
especially in so conscientious a copy as O. To say with Ellis 
that de Montagnone's peculiar numbered capitula or libri were 
made by him for his own convenience, because the source had no 
numerical divisions, is to beg the question, unless it can be shown 
that he was in the habit of foisting on his sources some arrange- 
ment of his own. Peiper gives one instance of this in his treatment 
of the Tobias of Matthaeus Vindocinensis which he has 
apparently arranged in chapters, but it is evident that his treat- 
ment of a long elegiac poem like the Tobias is hardly likely to 
have been extended to a collection of miscellaneous poems like 
those of Catullus. The fourteenth century is too early for such 
arbitrary treatment of a classical writer and he was not interested 
in the form or position in the sources of his excerpts, but merely 
in the content — ad reformandos hominum mores, as Scardeonius 
says. Moreover, it would be impossible to explain on this theory 
why he chose just these numbers. Why, for example, should he 
prefix a "5" to Catullus XXII and LI, a "9" to LXVIII, etc.? 
Why should he now use the mere number, now capitulum, now 
liber? The last peculiarity is exactly what would occur if he had 
before him a manuscript having certain numbered groups of 

1 The titles not only show discrepancies from the text ; e. g., XXXII, LXV, 
XXXI, and are sometimes wrongly placed, e. g., II has a title that fits III, 
XXXVII 17 has apparently a title for XXXIX, and XCII has a title for 
XCIII, but they are in a hand (in G) later than the scribe's, with two excep- 
tions, cf. Thomas in Benoist's edition, p. 571. They have apparently been 
taken into V from some manuscript (probably of the same family) in which 
the scribe made them up from the first line of the poem after the model of a 
few that already existed in his exemplar and may have come from V. These 
few are those to cc. IIII, V, VI and possibly LIX(?) and LXII, cf. OT, 
though O's explicit epithalamium refers to LXI. For XXII the Flores mora- 
lium auctoritatum, Verona, 1329, gives a title Ad Varum which may have been 
in V. The ad Cornelium, which stands in the heading of many of our manu- 
scripts, may be a misplaced title of c. I. 
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poems, but no words (capitulum, liber) or abbreviations for these 
words (c. ca. li., etc.), prefixed to the numerals. 1 The main and 
inevitable inference from his method of citation is that his manu- 
script of Catullus had numbered sections of some sort. That 
there is nothing improbable, not to say insane, 2 about this infer- 
ence, but that various considerations substantiate it, I shall try 
to show. 

It is clear that the numbering in the source did not refer to in- 
dividual poems, for de Montagnone cites no less than three poems 
(XXII, XXXVIIII, LI) under c. or li. 5, and two (LXVI, LXVIII) 
under c. 9. Moreover, we may infer that the individual poems were 
not numbered at all, since citation by numbered poems would 
have been far more convenient than the system adopted by de 
Montagnone ; i. e., the source had no double system of numbering 
by group and poem. If then these numbers do not refer to the 
separate poems, to what do they refer? Everything seems to 
indicate that they are traces of an arrangement of the poems in 
metrical groups. It is of course impossible to make out details 
of this arrangement, but some general features may still be 
discerned. 

The certain numerical groups are 5, 8, and 9, for the numeral 
attached to the last citation (from LXXVI) is uncertain. 3 Now, 
it is noteworthy that under 5 are cited choliambic poems, XXII 
and XXXVIIII, to which by confusion is added LI, a Sapphic 
poem, 4 under 8 a hexameter poem, LXIIII, and under 9 elegiac 

1 In the sources of the Compendium (including the Venice ed.) the abbrevi- 
ations c, ca., or c. et pe (plT or pult') occur thirty times, li. occurs twice, and 
twice there is a mere numeral. This last form probably represents the 
Catullian source most closely. 

s Quern enim bene sanum statuere posse fuisse olim Catulli codicem in 
capita divisum ? (Schulze after Baehrens). 

3 The Venice edition has Capitulo II et pe. The manuscripts vary and give 
c. 12, c. XI, and c. II. See p. 192. 

4 This would indicate that in the source the Sapphic group stood just before 
the Choliambics (V) and that the numeral V stood in the margin, so that de 
Montagnone, who was not interested in the metre of his excerpts and rarely 
preserves the verse divisions, wrongly assigns LI 15-16, the last two lines of 
the poem, to group V. Probably the source had these two lines written as 
one, for our manuscripts make the same error in XI 23-24 which GO write as 
one verse ; cf. the similar error at LI 7-9, where the manuscripts show no sign 
of a lacuna. 
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poems LXVI, LXVIII, and LXXVI. 1 There was, therefore, in 
the source a choliambic group (V), a hexameter group (VIII), 
and an elegiac group (IX). What were the other groups not 
cited by Montagnone ? Assuming for the moment that the elegiac 
group was the next to the last or penultimate (cf. pe. plT., pult' 
in the citations), the total number of groups was ten — a number 
which agrees strikingly with the number of metres employed by 
Catullus. If we count the metrical experiments LVand LVIIIb, 
with the ordinary Phalaeceans of which they are mere variations, 
and include in another single group all the iambic poems, IIII, 
XXIX, LII, XXV, there are just ten varieties of metre in Catullus. 
The manuscript used by de Montagnone may, therefore, have 
been arranged somewhat as follows : 

I. Phalaeceans or hendecasyllables, including LV and LVIII b. 

II. Iambics IIII, XXIX, LII, XXV (tetrameter). 

III. Asclepiad XXX. 

IIII. Sapphics XI, LI (cited by error in V). 

V. Choliambics or scazons, XXXVIIII and XII cited. Per- 
haps XXXVIIII preceded. At any rate this poem was the first 
choliambic poem in some collection (or libellus?) used by the 
metricians who cite it instead of VIII or XXII. 

VI. Galliambic LXIII. 

VII. Glyconics XXXIIII and LXI. 

VIII. Hexameters LXIIII (cited) and LXII. Marius Vic- 
torinus cites LXIIII, not LXII ; ci. above on XXXVIIII. 

IX. Elegiacs LXVI, LXVIII, LXXVI (cited— the last under 
corrupt numbers). 

X. Priapean, frag. II (Ellis), XVII, frag. Ill (?). The metri- 
cians cite frag. II, not c. XVII; cf. above on XXXVIIII and 
LXIIII. The mutilation of two poems here would indicate that 
the Priapeans came last in some collection or libellus. Priapeia 
seem to have been occasionally attached to the other poems of 
an author ; cf. the Tibullus collection. 

If this grouping is even approximately correct, the manuscript 
resembled in general outlines the codex Veronensis, a picture of 
which, at least so far as arrangement is concerned, is given by 

1 There is little doubt that the numeral concealed by the variants in this 
citration is IX or Villi, since c. LXXVI is elegiac. An obvious error of the 
same sort in the manuscripts of the Compendium may be seen in the variants 
of the sixth citation which C assigns to c. 4 instead of c. 9, the elegiac group, 
as the other manuscripts have it. 
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our extant manuscripts, especially by OGMBR. Like V, it 
began with the shorter lyrical poems in various metres (I-LX), 
continued with the longer poems (LXIII, LXI with XXXIIII, 
LXIIII, LXII), and closed with the elegiac poems (LXV-CXVI), 
and the Priapeans at the extreme end. The hendecasyllabic, 
the choliambic, the Sapphic poems, etc., were placed in each case 
together, though apparently not always in the same relative 
position which they now occupy; e.g., XXXVIIII, not VIII, 
may have been the first choliambic, LXIIII, not LXII, the first 
hexameter poem, and the poem of which frag. II remains, not 
XVII, the first of the Priapeans. In the same way XXXIIII was 
placed with LXI, but whether before or after LXI it is impossible 
to say. It is equally impossible to say whether the longest elegiac 
poems LXVIII, LXV-LXVII, LXXVI were placed first in the 
elegiac group, though LXIIII was probably the first hexameter 
poem. 

The chief motive for such an 'edition' of Catullus was the 
desire to produce greater uniformity, probably for practical pur- 
poses of citation by those interested in his exceedingly varied 
metrical work. 

Let us now see what light is thrown on the problem by the 
formation and history of our extant liber Catullianus. The poems 
as we have them fall roughly into three groups : I-LX, all short 
and in various metres; LXI-LXIIII, all long and still varied in 
metre; LXV-CXVI, long and short, but all in elegiac metre. 
This arrangement, according to the view now generally accepted, 
is probably not so much the result of design as of the mere pro- 
cess by which our liber was formed — by combining several 
separate libelli and adding scattered pieces. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into the discussion of this question, 1 but the most 
cogent arguments and results may be briefly stated. Our present 
liber is too long (2286 vv., not to mention losses) and too hetero- 
geneous in content and metre and style to have been published as 
a unit in, or even shortly after, the lifetime of Catullus. Chrono- 
logical considerations add to the weight of these facts: XI, 
early in the collection, is one of the latest poems that can be 
dated with certainty, and Catullus can hardly have waited until 
54 b. c— the date of XI, XXIX, etc. — before publishing at 

1 Literature and discussion in Baehrens, Prolegom. to Vol. II, c. IV (1885) ; 
B.Schmidt, Prolegom., pp. 80-07 (1887) ; Ellis, Commentary on c. I (1889). The 
best treatment is by Birt, Antik. Buchwesen, pp. 401 ff. (1882). 
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least a part of his work in libellus form. Nor would he have 
included the lampoons against Caesar after he had become 
reconciled with him. 1 In addition to the general heterogeneity 
of the collection there is other strong internal evidence. The 
present dedicatory poem to Nepos (I), with its implied reference 
to a volume of nugae, is not suited to our collection in which 
many poems (LXI-LXVI, LXVIII, etc.) can by no possibility 
have been termed nugae. This is strengthened by the existence 
of a fragment (XIIII b) apparently dedicatory or at least prefa- 
tory, and by the absence of any extensive traces of artistic 
arrangement, for those who like Schulze (Catullforschungen, 
Berlin, 1881), R. Richter (Catulliana, Leipsic, 1881), and Birt, 
Philologus LXIII, have tried to prove that the present arrange- 
ment is original at least in part, have established their case only 
in a very limited degree. Poems II-VII, and perhaps some 
parts of the epigrams, show traces of variatio. Aside from these 
few poems utter planlessness seems to prevail. Finally Martial 
(IIII 14 and XI 6) indubitably refers to a libellus that began, not 
with c. I, but with one of the passer poems (II or III). 2 

It may therefore be considered as proved that Catullus, after 
his poems had circulated separately (cf. I 4, XVI 12-13, LXV, 
etc.), collected in several libelli from time to time those which he 
wished to publish. Of these libelli we are sure of at least two : 
a ' Cornelius book' and a 'passer book', and hardly less sure that 
c. LXIIII, the epyll, formed a separate libellus, for these epylls 
were the style at the time, as Catullus himself, to mention no 
other evidence, proves by his reference to the Zmyrna of his 
friend Cinna (XCV) ; and it is the longest and most isolated in 
character of all the poems. These three libelli still leave un- 
accounted for the elegies, the marriage poems, and the Attis, to 
say nothing of the epigrams. But we need not assume that 
Catullus himself published these in other libelli, nor need we ask 

'The argument of Baehrens, Prolegom. to Vol. II, p. 59, that these lam- 
poons had become too well known to be suppressed and that Catullus would 
have included them — ne quis quod sua iure ibi [i. e. , in the book] quaereret 
frustra quaereret — hardly refutes this. 

2 It is interesting to note that Munro gave up his view that Catullus himself, 
just before his death, published his collected works. He says, " I now see 
that the ' libellus ' ... to Nepos can hardly have contained the whole or any- 
thing like the whole of his extant poems . . . what poems were sent with it, 
I am quite unable to decide". Cf. Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, 
second ed.,p. 71 note. 
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just what poems were, or could have been, included in various 
libelli. It is enough that in Martial's time there were still 
circulating at least two separate libelli. About ioo A. D., there- 
fore, no collected edition, if such had been made, had as yet 
superseded the smaller editions of parts of the poems. When- 
ever this collection was made, it was effected on the basis of the 
length and metrical character of the poems. The second point 
illustrates the same tendency which, carried out in detail, pro- 
duced the archetype of the manuscript which de Montagnone 
seems to have used. For although the separate libelli lay at the 
basis of our liber Catullianus, the planless arrangement proves 
that these libelli were treated arbitrarily by the compiler, and 
especially the last part — the elegiac poems — were placed together 
purely on the basis of metre. We cannot believe that Catullus 
or anybody with the artistic conceptions of the ancients would 
have published as a unit such widely different poems as LXVI, 
LXVII, LXVIII, LXXVI, and the epigrams. Even the length 
of the poems was disregarded in this group; e. g., LXXVI 
stands in the midst of short poems, although both in tone and 
length it belongs rather with the elegies. The arguments 
derived from chronology and from the inclusion of lampoons on 
Caesar apply with the same force to this part of the poems as to 
the whole liber; cf. dates of CXIII (55 b. C.) and the anti- 
Caesarian XCIII. The metre, then, plays the controlling part 
in the fusion of the third part of our liber Catullianus. 1 It needed 
only the consistent extension of this principle to the rest of the 
poems to produce such an edition as de Montagnone seems to 
have had. 

The ascendancy of form over content in ancient systems of 
classification of literary phenomena is well known, and the 
polymetry of Catullus would be the first feature to impress an 

1 Schmidt, Prolegom., p. 97, thinks that this result was produced by excerpt- 
ing from the various libelli everything in elegiac verse. This would be the 
exact process by which the edition of de Montagnone was made. But it is 
more probable that there was an original libellus of epigrams which afforded 
the nucleus of the third part of our collection ; cf. the traces of variatio 
pointed out by Birt, 1. c, p. 194 above. Why moreover should a compiler 
have selected in this way only poems in elegiac verse, except that they are 
more numerous than any others, and not the two hexameter poems, one of 
which was almost certainly by itself in a separate libellus ? At any rate the 
existence of an elegiac libellus and its probable continuance and increase as a 
metrical unit in our liber is significant of the sort of interest in Catullus and 
method of classification of his poems. 
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ancient who contemplated a collected edition. The testimonia 
abundantly prove that there was great interest in this feature of 
the poems. Citations from Catullus were often made by name 
or native place, Catullus (sometimes misspelled Catulus), Catullus 
Veronensis, Veronensis poeta, etc. Such references occur sixty 
or seventy times, beginning with Pliny the Elder and extending 
with long breaks down to Petrarch. There are thirty or forty 
citations without explicit reference, mostly from the glosses, and 
two or three by title (cf. XVII 19, LXII 4s(?), XXII 19-21). 
The citations by metre, either with or without the name of the 
poet, number about thirty, counting only once mere repetitions 
of the same passage by the same author ; e. g., IV 1 is cited 
eleven times by Terentianus Maurus. Now, although all the 
other systems of citation might indicate as their source either a 
collected edition or separate libelli, these citations by metre would 
certainly best suit a collected edition in which metrical grouping 
existed. There is in fact only a single one of these references 
which makes any allusion that may be positively construed as 
referring to a libellus. Terentianus Maurus 2899, speaking of 
the Galliambic metre (LXIII 1) says, Servasse quae; i. e., the 
principles just stated, probat ipse tibi liber: Super alia, etc. 
Though this may refer, as Birt thinks (Antik. Buchw., p. 411, 
Anm. 2 ), to the book in which the Attis stood, it may refer even 
better to a collected liber; cf. not only the date of Terentianus 
(late in the 2nd century) and the term liber, not libellus, though 
we must not press this too much in an isolated case. 

The number of these citations by metre, even allowing for the 
repetition of 'stock examples' handed on by one metrician to 
another, sufficiently indicates the great interest in the metres of 
Catullus. The most interesting of these for our purpose are 
Seneca, Controvers. 7, 9, who says, speaking of c. LIII 5, erat 
enim (sc. Calvus) parvolus statura propter quod etiam Catullus 
in hendecasyllabis vocat ilium salaputtium disertum. Others are : 

Priscian, p. 16 H., Catullus . . . inter hendecasyllabos pha- 
laecios (on II 13). 

Charisius 97, 10 K., Saepius . . . Catullus in hendecasyllabis 
(on XLII 5). 1 

1 Charisius asserts that Catullus used the form pugillaria (XLII 5) 'saepius'. 
The form occurs only here in the extant poems of Catullus. If Charisius is 
right, other hendecasyllabi once existed in which Catullus used this form 
several times. 
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Quintilian IX 4, 141 (no name), in carmine iambis (cites first 
two verses of XXIX). 

Caesius Bassus 262, 19 K., Catullus in anacreonteo. The 
citation is lost. 1 

Festus, p. 273 M., Catullus <.in galliambisy- , if the restoration 
is correct. 

These citations would certainly fit very well an edition in 
which there were groups of hendecasyllabi, etc., which, as has 
been shown on the other grounds, probably existed. 

The interest in the metres of Catullus is also shown by the 
well known passage, brilliantly emended by Haupt, in which 
Gellius (VI 20, 6) discussed the hiatus in XXVII 4, ebria 
acina ebriosioris. The passage runs (See Hertz's Gellius), cum 
dicere ' ebrio ' posset et quod erat usitatius ' acinum ' in neutro 
genere appellare, amans tamen hiatus illius Homerici suavita- 
tem, ' ebriam ' dixit propter insequentis a litterae concentum. 
Qui ' ebriosa ' autem Catullum dixisse putant aut 'ebrioso', nam 
id quoque temere scriptum invenitur, in libros scilicet de cor- 
ruptis exemplaribus factos inciderunt. This indicates the same 
kind of metrical work on Catullus in the second century that 
conserved, and perhaps added, many cases of hiatus in the text 
of Plautus. 2 In the time of Gellius some manuscripts of Catullus, 
complete libri probably, had the hiatus, others had not. The 
former probably represented an edition which was careful on 
metrical points, perhaps even had the grouping suggested by de 
Montagnone's citations. 3 

1 H. Keil, Gramm. Lat. VI, p. 262, thinks that the lost citation of Caesius 
Bassus was Catull. LXIII 91, dea magna dea Cybebe [read Cybelle], for 
Bassus considers the first half of the Galliambic verse as an anacreonteon ; 
cf. Terent. Maurus 2862 ff. K, Mar. Vict., pp. 153-154 K. 

J Cf. Klotz, Grundziige altr5m. Metrik, p. 170. Lindsay, Ancient Editions 
of Plautus, pp. 134-135. 

3 It is well known that Pliny the Younger published a booklet of nugae which 
he called hendecasyllabi — qui titulus sola metri lege constringitur (IV 14, 8). 
Probably this volume contained poems exclusively in hendecasyllabic metre ; 
cf. Lafaye, Catulle et ses modeles, Paris, 1894, p. 98. He adds (VII 4, 8) that 
numerous predecessors (V 3) had done the same. Since Catullus was to him 
as to others the model for such compositions and is always in his thoughts 
when he speaks of his own trifles, it is tempting to infer that the latter was 
included by him among the authors of such libelli. We should thus gain an 
additional indication that such metrical units existed before the formation of 
our liber Catullianus. Catullus himself speaks of his hendecasyllabi only in 

14 
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The same tendency to notice metrical differences is seen in the 
title of c. LXII in our manuscripts, Exametrum carmen nuptiale, 
and in the frequent metrical notes in GM, etc. ; e. g., Genus 
metr. faleuticfl endecasillabus (on c. I), trimeter iambicus (c. IV), 
etc., etc., for the first twenty-three poems, although it would 
probably be too rash to assume that these come from an ancient 
source. Pastrengicus, d. 1360, was struck by the variety of the 
metres; cf. his De originibus rerum, p. 18 b, ed. Venice, 1547; 
Catullus, Veronensis poeta, Ciceroni's coetaneus, librum vario 
metrorum genere exaratum, scholasticis legendum tradidit Pro- 
tholomaei Alexandri temporibus. From the first century to the 
fourteenth there is thus abundant evidence that the polymetrical 
aspect of the poems excited peculiar interest, and it is to this 
interest that we may attribute the formation of an edition 
arranged on the basis of metre. 

There was at least one other family of manuscripts as late as 
the ninth century, as is proved by the codex Thuaneus (T), for 
the compiler of this florilegium excerpted c. LXII, not from the 
archetype, but from a descendant of the archetype. This is 
inferred by a comparison of the form of c. LXII in T with the 
form of the same poem in the decendants of V. Moreover V 
itself (or some ancestor of V) was compared with some manu- 
script of a different family. Certain of the very numerous double 
readings, which appear in OG and especially RM, must have 
existed in V, and some of them indicate comparison with another 
source; cf. especially Schulze, prolegom., p. 54 ff. But no 
description of these inferred manuscripts can be based on the 
meagre data at our disposal. 

If de Montagnone used an edition differing so widely from our 
extant liber, it may be said that his excerpts ought to include 
some variants in text that would prove the independence of their 
source. It would require a careful analysis of the known manu- 
scripts of the Compendium to answer this objection at all 
adequately, and such an analysis has not been made. We have 
at our disposal only the Venice edition and the six manuscripts ' 
used by Peiper and Ellis. These sources are full of such errors 

hendecasyllabic poems. Furthermore, Pliny may refer, IX 25, 3, passerculis 
et columbulis nostris, not merely to poems like Catullus II and III (cf. Lafaye, 
p. 125), but also to the passer libellus known to Martial. 

1 Peiper alludes to still another, mentioned by Osann, a Darmstadt manu- 
script, which nobody has examined (apparently) for Catullus. 
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as would naturally be made by careless scribes copying a work 
full of disconnected excerpts from other writers. There is no case 
in which all the available sources of the Compendium unite in 
giving a variant that may not be found in our manuscripts of 
Catullus. Some of the variants supported by one or more of the 
sources of the Compendium are nevertheless interesting, although 
it is impossible to say in any instance whether the variant repre- 
sents the archetype of the Compendium, and therefore the 
Catullian source, or has arisen independently in the tradition of 
the Compendium itself. In LI 16, perdidit (correct) appears in 
the Compendium as per odit ed. 1505 perodit A redditur B 
reddidit C, but per odit (perodit) is too close to perdidit to war- 
rant the assumption that the Catullian source of the Compendium 
had a similar corruption, and we do not know what Peiper's 
manuscripts have here. Redditur and reddidit are obvious 
guesses. In XXII 19 the suffectu of ed. 1505 ABC is apparently 
not to be traced back to the Catullian source, since DEF have 
suffonum, practically the correct reading, suffenum. In LXIIII 
145 apisci, the manuscripts DEF of the Compendium have 
aspici, but A has apisci correctly, BC have et ipsi or ipsi, while 
the ed. 1505 has the modernization adipisci, so that we may feel 
fairly certain that the Catullian source had apisci or adipisci 
probably the former. Ellis and Schulze should note A's apisci 
in their critical apparatuses, for on Ellis's theory that de Montag- 
none used V, the common corruption to adipisci in our manu- 
scripts is thus proved to be later than 1300. 

But if in these and other cases ; e. g., LXIIII 147, LXVI 16, etc., 
we cannot prove that the Catullian source of de Montagnone's 
Compendium had a reading really different from that of our manu- 
scripts, it is equally impossible to say that because the Com- 
pendium has some of the same errors as our Catullian manuscripts 
it must derive its excerpts from V or a manuscript of the V family. 
Ellis cites as a common error LXVI 15 atque parentum, which 
is read both by our manuscripts of Catullus and by those of the 
Compendium. But atque is now accepted by Schulze and Merrill 
and it is very questionable whether it is to be viewed as an error. 
LXIIII 145 adipisci has been discussed above, and it is 
evident that the adipisci of the manuscripts of Catullus and of the 
ed. 1505 of the Compendium can more easily be explained from 
apisci (R Ven B, etc., of Catullus, A of the Compendium) than 
the reverse. Neither of these cases, therefore, can be viewed as 
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a genuine common error, and they are the only two cited by Ellis 
in support of his theory that de Montagnone used V. 

Other corruptions in the sources of the Compendium are either 
shared by only a part of the manuscripts of Catullus or do not 
appear in the latter at all ; e. g., nee and neque (XXII 18), ocium 
and et om., LI, 15, — the continuous writing of these two verses 
is probably an old error going back of the immediate archetypes 
of both families), LXIIII 147 sociata (BO, etc., of Catullus, ed. 
1505 (sociata ADEF) of the Compendium), ibid. 148 nichil (O of 
Catullus, ABD of the Compendium). All these corruptions are 
obviously better explained as mere scribal errors which have 
arisen independently in the manuscripts of Catullus and in those 
of the Compendium than as due to a common source. It is use- 
less to make out a list of corruptions found only in the Compen- 
dium, since neither the readings of its sources nor those of the 
Catullus manuscripts are available in complete form. Finally no 
new correct reading appears in the Compendium, but this is not 
surprising since only sixteen lines in all are cited. The results, 
therefore, of this part of our investigation are purely negative. 

The lack of analogies for a manuscript arranged on the basis 
of metrical variation is not to be taken as a serious objection to 
the theory that such a manuscript of Catullus once existed. The 
collected liber Catullianus was unique, as we have seen, in its 
length, its heterogeneous content and style, and its polymetry. 
Horace and Statius (in the Silvae) are the only two Latin poets 
who even approximate these peculiarities, and in both cases there 
exist proofs that the larger divisions (into books) of the best 
manuscripts represent arrangements made by the authors 
themselves. 

Arthur Leslie Wheeler. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



